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Reckoning by detades the Assembly Season 


at Chautauqua runs: 1874, 15 days; 1884, 45 
days; 1894, 59 days; 1904, 60 days; 1914, 60 
This 40th An- 


niversary Year will also record a successful Win 


days and extra convention week. 


ter Chautauqua and Ice Carnival held during the 


first week in February 


\ two-column review of the Chautauqua 
book on “The Meaning of Evolution” by Prof. 
J. Paul Givler of Southwestern College appears 
in the Winfield, Kansas, “Chautauqua News” for 
January. This biologist points out that “it ‘s 
very important to remember that, while the fact 
of evolution is certain, yet we are far from 4 
complete explanation of how it has taken place. 
It may be true that the environment has some 
effect on the form of the progeny through the 
parent, but most careful students of evolution et 
present do not see just how.” We quote further: 

“Professor Schmucker’s new book with the 
above title seems to fill a real need of the gen- 
eral reader as well as serving for the instruction 
and inspiration of the Chautauqua workers. It is 
a sane, scientific, and constructive presentation 
of the main facts of evolution as they influence 
the modern, Christian citizen. 

“Of the many books orf the subject of evolu- 
tion I know of none which so plainly or so 
honestly states the main ideas and consistently 
safeguards the best in the religious life of the 
reader. More than any other book so far 
brought to our notice it should be valuable in af- 
fecting that harmony between scientific and reli- 
gious seekers after the truth so necessary to 
progress. * * * 

“After all objections are stated, however, it 
must again be said that nowhere will the reader 
find a more constructive, sincere or fresher pre- 
sentation of a complex theme by a mature scien- 
tist and a warm-hearted manly man than Profes- 
sor Schmucker gives us in this book. In fact, 
did we care nothing about Evolution the book 
would still be worth reading for many other rea- 
sons—the account of Darwin’s voyage in the 
‘Beagle’—the stories of natural history—and the 
pure telling of the story of the origin of human 
life, which could be read by a mother to her 
questioning child, but most of all for the plain 
and honest way in which the story of evolution is 
told. 4 

“The final emphasis of the book is sound— 
that Man need have no shame for his humble 
origin but rather, knowing as he may know that 
grossness and bestiality are ‘the dregs of his 
brute ancestry’ and that enlightenment and no- 
bility are the marks of an ‘evolved’ individual, 
that he only need feel shame who refuses to 
grow out of the former and into the latter.” 
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Reviving the Panama T 5ll Question 

The important controversy over the congres- 
for the ex- 
emption of American coasters from the payment 
of Panama tolls has not been forgotten. Great 
Britain, it will be remembered, vigorously pro- 
tested against the exemption and argued that it 
was a clear violation of the Hay-Pauncefote 


sional provision, in the canal act, 


treaty, which guarantees equality of treatment to 
the ships of “all nations.” Under Taft and his 
Secretary of State, Mr. Knox, our government 
challenged the British contention, although the 
argument of Mr. Knox did not greatly impress 
our editors and thinkers. The Wilson adminis- 
tration ignored the question for a long time. To 
friends the ideas were well 
known, but he would give them no public ex- 
pression. 


some President’s 
He was otherwise engaged, he had 
serious legislative fights on his hands; he needed 
support and unity, and avoided apples of dis- 
cord. 

But when the time was ripe for speech, Mr. 
Wilson spoke. He stated vigorously and emphat- 
ically that he was opposed to the exemption pro- 
vision; that there was no economic excuse for 
it; that it was at least debatable whether it was 
consonant with our treaty obligations, and that 
if any treaty matter appeared debatable he for 
one was not going to debate it, but was going to 
adopt the high-minded, honorable construction 
that erred on the side of justice and principle. 

Three courses were, and are, open to us in 
the premises. One is to repeal the provision and 
impose tolls on “coastwise” ships as on all other 
ships. Amother course was to suspend the opera- 
tion of the clause for two or three years, as cer- 
tain congressmen proposed by way of compro- 
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mise, and to determine whether the tolls were 
necessary or whether American shipping needed 
the remission; the third course, and that finally 
suggested by England, was to arbitrate the legal 
side of the controversy by referring the canal 
treaty for construction to an impartial tribunal, 
perhaps the Hague Court. Suspension of the 
provision would be the easiest course, since even 
advocates of the exemption could vote for it 
without reversing or stultifying themselves. It 
is, however, characteristic of Mr. Wilson that he 
declared unhesitatingly for repeal. He is not 
afraid of the issue. He is not troubled by the 
Jingo misrepresentation of his attitude as amourt- 
ing to “surrender to England.” He is prepared 
to use his legitimate influence to bring about re- 
peal, and all the correspondents on the scene pre- 
dict that he will succeed, and that Congress will 
repeal the contentious provision. 

There is, unfortunately, one unusual compli- 
cation. The national Democratic platform in- 
dorses and favors the remission of tolls to Ameri- 
can coastwise ships. The President is one of 
those who insist on faithful redemption of plat- 
form pledges, and many are asking how he can 
consistently demand the repeal of the law ap- 
proved by his party and by the convention that 
nominated him. The answer is that the particular 
plank is in conflict with a national treaty, and 
that treaties are paramount. Another answer is 
that the tolls plank was never properly debated 
and that its incorporation was a blunder. - Even 
platforms may contain blunders, and surely the 
sacredness of a platform does not extend to 
blunders. 

Finally, and this is really the strongest argu- 
ment of all, the same platform contains a direct, 
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express plank condemning all subsidies and spe- 
cial favors to shipping or other interests. The 
exemption clause is a subsidy pure and simple. 
Mr. Taft, who signed the canal act, has so stated, 
as have others. Moreover, the subsidy is not 
needed by coastwise shipping. It is already a 
monopoly under our laws, and it is prosperous 
without subsidies. The exemption plank is thus 
wholly inconsistent with the anti-subsidy plank. 
If one of them has to be ignored, clearly the one 
should be the plank which is gratuitous, foolish, 
and a source of diplomatic complications and bad 
feeling. 
+ 

Rural Credit and Other Rural Legislation 

The new financial act is of tremendous im- 
portance, but, from a social and democratic point 
of view it hardly approaches the importance of 
the proposed rural credit and other legislation. 
A sound financial system helps all legitimate 
business, but the farmer is only indirectly and 
insufficiently helped by it. He has needs that are 
peculiar. He needs cheaper money and easier 
credit, but his security is different from that of 
the city merchant or manufacturer, and it must 
be treated on a different basis. 

The American farmer, generally speaking, 
is better off than the European one, and some of 
the measures that have been deemed necessary 
in Germany or France or Scandinavia would be 
out of place in this country. The American 
farmer does not need benevolence, government 
aid or forced loans. What he needs is co-opera- 
tion and proper organization. Legislation may 
help him to mobilize his own resources, to use 
assets now neglected, to dispense with the aid of 
agencies that charge him too much for accom- 
modation, and this is all that is sought by intelli- 
gent advocates of rural credit organization. The 
general effect of such organization would be felt 
in every department of rural activity. It is uni- 
versally agreed that farm life ought to be made 
more attractive to the young, and nothing will do 
more toward this end than co-operation and more 
comfortable conditions of living, or more leisure 
and less isolation. 

Congress and the President have been 
charged with loss of interest in rural credit legis- 
lation, but the latest reports seem to destroy the 
basis for such an impression. Pending bills are 
to be vigorously pushed at the present session, 
and at least a good beginning is to be made. No 
partisan opposition is feared; it is only unfamili- 


arity with the subject and failure on the part of 
many to get down to essentials that have threat- 
ened delay or apathy. 

Here is a summary of the credit legislation 
that is proposed: 

Any group of farmers within a state might 
organize co-operative farm land banks, with 
power to issue bonds to raise funds from distant 
money markets for farm development. Opera- 
tions of the individual banks would be confined 
within state lines, though supervision would be 
federal. They would be strictly prohibited from 
doing “a city business.” 

Loans to farmers might not exceed 50 per 
cent of the value of improved land nor extend 
more than thirty-five years. The amount of long- 
term business which might be undertaken cou!d 
not exceed fifteen times the amount of paid-up 
share capital and surplus. The banks might ac- 
cept and pay interest on deposits not exceeding 
50 per cent of capital and surplus, and receive 
deposits of postal saving funds to the same ex- 
tent. 

Existing land mortgage associations and 
similar institutions, including savings and loan 
societies, may be converted into farmland banks 
by a two-thirds vote of the shareholders. 

The banks are not permitted to operate 
branches, but are allowed to maintain loan agen- 
cies throughout the state in which they operate. 
They may maintain sales agencies for the sale of 
their bonds within the state or outside it. 

This legislation covers long-term farm loans. 
There is, however, also great need of facilities 
for short-term loans to meet temporary exigen- 
cies. It is advisable to provide for this in dis- 
tinct and separate legislation. In this as in other 
things the experience of Europe has been care- 
fully studied by a special committee of Congress. 

An important piece of legislation designed 
to benefit rural communities, as well as con- 
sumers, is the agricultural extension bill. Un- 
der this measure a fixed appropriation is made 
by Congress for each state on the basis of rural 
population. After eight years the total appro- 
priation is to be fixed at $4,000,000. No state is 
to receive its share unless it appropriates an 
equal amount toward the same purpose. The 
money is to be expended by the state colleges of 
agriculture through their extension departments. 
The farmers are to be shown how to increase 
and improve their crops by actual demonstration 
and otherwise. 
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The effects of such legislation as this will 
not be felt in a year or decade, but it can be 
hardly doubted that it will be felt in time and 
that the results will be in every way beneficial. 
At any rate, we are beginning to think more ef 
and do more for rural life and rural labor, and 
this is true progress, materially and morally 
speaking. 

++ 
A Church Peace Union 

Mr. Carnegie, long an earnest worker for 
international peace, has had the happy idea of 
establishing a Church Peace Union, and to give 
it $2,000,000 as an endowment fund of which 
the income should be applied to the propaganda 
and promotion of arbitration and good will as a 
substitute for war. 

The churches, to be sure, are a great peace 
union in any case. They are asked to perform 
no new service by Mr. Carnegie. But what they 
have done in their own way they will now be 
able to do more systematically and more ex- 
tensively because of the funds and the organiza- 
tion. Having money for peace work, the churches 
will be able to print books or pamphlets, hoid 
conferences, send and receive delegations, ar- 
range celebrations and demonstrations, and make 
timely appeals in behalf of peace. 

Mr. Carnegie in a statement to the trustees 
he had selected thus formulated his ideas and 
purposes : 

“We meet today under wholly exceptional 
conditions, for never in the history of man has 
such a body assembled for such a purpose, no 
less than twelve of the chief religious bodies of 
the civilized world being here represented by 
their prominent official leaders. 

“Bishop Greer, Dr. Walsh, Bishop Wilson, 
Dean Mathews, Dr. Remensnyder, Dr. Jeperson, 
Dr. Brown, Dr. Ainslie, the Rev. Mr. Jones, 
Rabbi Hirsch, Marcus A. Marks, the Rev. Mr. 
Hall, and Professor Hull and many of their 
chief laymen, representing Episcopalians, Catho- 
lics, Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, Luther- 
ans, Congregationalists, Church of the Disciples, 
Unitarians, Jewish, Universalists and Quakers, 
sit before me, anxious to co-operate as one body 
in the holy task of abolishing war, a fulfilment 
of the prophecy that ‘Men shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion, neither shall they learn war any more;’ 
perhaps these might prove words for the union 
to adopt. 

“T cannot refrain from telling you that noth- 
ing has surprised me so much as the enthusiastic 
response made by one and all to the suggestion 
that there should be formed a Church union, de- 
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voted to the abolition of war. Not one has de- 
clined to serve; all have responded from both 
head and heart, and accepted the task as a divine 
mission. 

“Truly, gentlemen, you are making history, 
for this is the first union of the churches in ad- 
vocacy of international peace, which | fondly 
hope, and strongly believe, is certain to hasten 
the coming of the day when men, disgracing hu- 
manity, shall cease to kill each other like wild 
beasts. 

“TI entrust this great mission to you, believ- 
ing that the voice which goes forth from the 
united churches of the world against war, and in 
favor of peace, is to prove the most powerful 
voice of all.” 

The organization of the union was effected 
on February 11, with Dr. Frederick Lynch, sec- 
retary, and the first work of the union was the 
adoption of an admirable resolution addressed to 
the rulers and governing bodies of the civilized 
powers. We give the resolution: 

“Resolved, That we, as members of the 
Church Peace Union, representing the following 
religious bodies: Episcopal, Roman Catholic, 
Methodist, Baptist, Lutheran, Congregational, 
Presbyterian, Church of the Disciples, Uni- 
tarian, Jewish and Universalist churches—as our 
first duty appeal to the rulers, statesmen and peo- 
ple of all civilized lands to give their immediate, 
earnest and prayerful attention to the lamentable 
facts here presented. 

“Here lie, as it appears to us, the two out- 
standing evils of our day, entailing grave re- 
sponsibilities upon all religious men, from em- 
peror to workmen, that the crime of men killing 
each other may soon be banished from the face 
of the earth: 

“First—The combined debt of the world, 
mostly borrowed and used for war purposes, 
amounts to nearly $37,000,000,000. The inter- 
est charge of the world on its national debt 
amounts to $1,500,000,000. Amount expended 
yearly on standing armies and battleships, $2,- 
500,000,000. 

“Second—The second and distressful crime 
of our day is that in war we are still capturing 
private property upon the high seas, although it 
is exempt from confiscation in war upon land.” 

In time of excitement and talk of war some 
of the churches may find it difficult to resist the 
popular and political currents. But the duty to 
work for arbitration and peace is not affected by 
this or that alleged national emergency. Crises 
come and go, but the cause of peace advances 
steadily, and the churches are in a position 1o 
accelerate this advance. There is need of a great 
business union to work for peace in co-operation 

with the churches, but industry and commerce 
are able to finance their own enterprises. 
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England's Political and Constitutional 
Crisis 

The parliament of the United Kingdom has 
assembled and entered upon legislative tasks that 
will tax the resources and the character of British 
statesmanship. There is a real crisis in English 
politics, and the year promises to be eventful and 
dramatic. A peaceful settlement of the outstand- 
ing problems would reflect credit on the respec- 
tive party leaders and once more illustrate the 
English genius for evolutional reform and sound 
compromise. Is such a settlement probable? We 
shall know in a few weeks. 

The paramount question is still Irish home 
rule, and the lion in the path is represented by 
Ulster, or the counties in which the Orangemen 
have heavy majorities. Ulster has been arming 
and drilling to resist home rule, and while some 
think that her preparations are taken “too tragic- 
ally,” and that she is merely talking for effect, 
others believe that Ulster “means business” and 
will rise against the government if the home rule 
bill shall pass against her consent. The tories 
are naturally making the most of the Ulster issue. 
It is good politics; it is the strongest weapon 
against the liberals, and it does in fact present 
an important problem. 

So far informal negotiations for a settle- 
ment by agreement have been unsuccessful. The 
tory leaders have asked more than Premier As- 
quith can grant. They want either a dissolution 
of parliament and an appeal to the voters, by 
whose judgment on home rule they agree +o 
abide, or else they want the exclusion of Ulster 
from the scope of the bill. The Asquith cabinet 
cannot grant an election or so-called referendum 
on home rule. They cannot do this because 
there is no certainty that the result would be 
decisive. In any general election issues are 
many and confused. A vote against the liberals 
might not be a vote against the home rule bill 
at all, but a vote against their army policy, their 
naval policy, their tariff policy, their insurance 
act, and what not. After the election the tories 
would be free to put any construction on the 
outcome that they saw fit. Nothing would he 
gained, while much time would be lost, and in 
the event of another liberal victory the home rule 
bill would have to be passed and perhaps repassed 
as a new measure, for the anti-veto or parlia- 
ment act would no longer apply, whereas this 
year it does apply and the bill can be passed and 


given effect in spite of opposition from the lords, 

As to the exclusion of Ulster, it may or may 
not be accepted by Asquith as a last resort. He 
has not said “No,” and he has not stated that in 
a short time he will make definite and substantial 
proposals to the opposition. The responsibility 
of rejecting them, and of encouraging rebellion 
in Ulster and provoking civil war is to be placed 
on the tories and their Ulster friends. 

What Asquith will propose can only be con- 
jectured, and conjecture is unprofitable. Mean- 
time his position, dignified and conciliatory, has 
relieved the crisis for the present and given 
every element a chance to pause and reflect. Im- 
partial opinion welcomes this breathing spell, and 
the more honest and moderate politicians are ao 
doubt also pleased. 


Aside from home rule and Ulster, which for 
the moment overshadow everything else, the 
British cabinet has such vital questions as land 
reform, education, abolition of plural voting, 
Welsh disestablishment and the reorganization of 
the house of lords on its immediate program. 
The last named question bristles with difficulties 


and “politics.” If the Asquith ministry weath- 


ers the Ulster storm, it will attack the other mat- 


ters with vigor and courage. Many, however, 


are of the opinion that the “If” in the case is a 
large one. 
++ 


Sir Edward Grey made some very significant state- 
ments in a speech of welcome to United States Ambas- 
sador Walter Hines Page. He said: “If Mr. Page 
comes to us with proposals arising from the desire of 
his government to find some way of making more re- 
mote the appeal to blind force between nations he 
will find in this country and from the British Gov- 
ernment a ready response. Of all great Powers in the 
world the United States is most fortunately placed for 
taking such an initiative. The idea of menace or ag- 
gression on land towards the United States is both 
physically impossible and intellectually unthinkable. 
With all those natural advantages they have also, we 
know, the capacity and the resources, if they desire 
it, to create both a military and a naval force greater 
than anything the world has ever seen Now if, 
from such a quarter, peace proposals come, they 
come beyond the suspicion of having been inspired 
by any feeling of pusillanimity, by any national 
necessity or by any desire to secure an advantage 
in disarming or placing at a disadvantage any other na- 
tion who can injure them. In other words, if there are to 
be proposals to make war between other nations more 
remote, it is from the United States most certainly that 
these proposals could be made in the world at large with 
full dignity and with a good faith which is beyond sus- 
picion. One thought more. Great as is the friendly 
feeling between the United States and Great Britain 
today, it is a friendly feeling which I trust will still 
grow and develop; but I believe it is their wish, and I 
am sure that it is ours, that that friendly feeling be- 
tween the two countries should never be a menace to 

” 
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Classical Department 
Thesmophoriazusae of Aristophanes 
lation prepared for the use of the audience, 


Aristophanes’ 
Thesmophoriazusae 
Athenian women seeking the ballot and advocating advanced ideas 
of Socialism; the latter play i 
Thesmophoria, 


Ecclesiazusae and The 


PERSONS OF THE DRAMA 
Praxagora, Madame President 
Blepyros, husband of Praxagora. 
First Suffragist. 
Second Suffragist, 
Husband of Second Suffragist 
Chremes, a politician 


THE ECCLESIAZUSAE: 
MEN’S CONGRESS 


{Enter Praxagora in front of her home.] 

(To her street-lamp. ) 
glowing orb of my ceramic lamp, 

Set high in splendid conspicuity ; 


thou tattlest not; 


It’s almost morning and Town-Meet 





Phyromachus advised, if ye remember, 





VOTES FOR WOMEN 


\ristophanes made by Theodore Lyman 
“Greek Plays at Beloit College” in The 
twenty-third dramatic rendition of th 


The Beloit student performance included also a translation 


In the Introduction to the 
Dr. Wright says 

is not unnatural to combine, for the 
two comedies of feminism, The 
The former play shows the militant 


trans 


women in their religious Court, at the 
death-penalty to their literary defamer, 


The first presentation of The Ecclesiazusae (The Woman's Congress) occurred 
; that of The Thesmophoriasusae (A Current Literature Club) 


nor heard 

What can the 
the beards, 

That they agreed to come with, aren’ 
completed ; 

Perhaps to take 
band’s coats 

Was not so easy 
cern 

One light approaching. I'll withdraw 
a bit 

Lest the approacher may turn out a 
MAN 


matter be? Perhaps 


unseen their hus 


for them. I do dis 


[Enter First Woman.] 
First Woman. It’s time to step lively, 
for the Herald gave, 
As I came down the street, his second 
cockadoodle 
Prax. Time? I should say so 
night for me 
Was wait-a-waking. 
to call 
My next-door 
gentlest tap. 
Her husband musn’t hear. 
[Enter Second Woman.] 
Second Woman. *Tis I have heard 
The tapping of your fingers—Haven't 
slept.— 
Was putting on my shoes 
night long 


All the 
Now I’m going 


neighbor with the 


-The whol 





y vood tossed the iets as 
ships t waves 
At last I got hance to get his gar 
ment 
{Enter members of the Chorus.] 
ist Vi Cleinarete is here and Sostrate, 


And now | sec 


Chorus 


Philaenate draw 
Won't you please hasten 
, ea 


near 


ist WW Here Smicthion’s Melistiche; 
you sce 
The way she 


she wears 


hastens in those shoes 


Prax. She’s slow and lonely when she 
leaves her spouse 
ist W. And can't you see Geusistrate, 
the wife 
Of our good tavern-keeper, with her 
lamp? 
Prax And Philodoretus’ and Chaeret 
ades 
I see approach with many other wo 
men 


Quite everyone that’s anyone at all 
Cho. A perfectly dreadful time I had, 
you dear, 

To sneak away 

had 
All night 
eaten fish 
Prax Be 
all as present 
Now let me ask if ye have execute 
The motions moved and carried Para 


and co ne, tor husband 


wakeful cough He'd 


seated, please | mark yi 


sol-Day 
1st W. For my part J have I've 
fuzzy arm 
Bristling as shrubbery. That was the 
vote 
\nd every time my husband went 
down town 
I rubbed me down with his athleti 
oil 
And set me in the sun to get his tan 
and W. I threw the family razor out 
of doors 


To be the bearded woman, never more 
With any least resemblance to a lady 


593 


504 
Prax. Have ye the whiskers all agreed 


to have 
When ye should gather on this Meet- 
ing Day? 
1st W. By the tavern-goddess, see how 
nice are mine 
and W. And mine are nicer than Epi- 
crates’s. 
Prax. What om ye others? 
Ist W. ey say “Yes” by nods. 
Prax. Our other orders I can see are 
done: 
The Spartan boots, the canes, men’s 
overcoats,— 
Are all exactly as we voted them. 
1st W. I’m proud to bring my Lamias’ 
big stick ; 
He apt while I in stealthiness made 
off. 


*¢* 
and. W. And I, dear me! have brought 
my sewing with me, 


So while the Meeting sits I'll sit and 


sew. 
Prax. Sew? In full Meeting? You 


r thing! 
and Ww. I must; 
My children need a sewing-up. Besides 


I'll hear the proceedings every bit as 
well, 
Prax. The bare idea of sewing! You're 
not to show 
A finger of you to the men assembled 


> S| 2 


But come! Besides 
what’s yet to do 
While still the constellations star the 
sky? 
The Great Town 
we're prepared 
To march away, begins at early dawn. 
1st W. I want to be in time to get a seat 
Close by the platform, near the Presi- 
dents. 
Prax. I imprecate the light of Coming 
Dawn 
To aid us dare our daring deed today 
With one high purpose: if we get the 
Vote 
Our Women’s Vote shall the 
Ship of State 
Wherein today we neither row nor 
steer. 
ist WW. How can a merely female Club 
of Women 
Be good in public speaking? 


the _ beards, 


Meeting, whither 


save 


Prax. That is easy: 
Our very youths that have some girl- 
ish ways 
Most often take the Prize for Ora- 
tory; 
So talking does come natural to wo- 
men. 
1st W. Our inexperience is what fright- 
ens me. 
Prax. Fitting it seems, then, since we 


are assembled, 

That here we first rehearse what there 
we'll say. 

You couldn't be too quick 
that beard 

What others are there who have prac 


Get on 


tical talk? 

1st W. Who of us isn’t specialist in 
that, dear girl? 

Prax. Come, tie your whiskers on and 
Re a Man 
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I, too, will wear a Speaker’s Crown 
among you 
To be prepared in case they call on 


me. 
and W. Look hers, sweet, sweet Prax- 
agora, dear me! 
How absolutely ridiculous it is! 
Prax. Why “absolutely ridiculous” you 


say! 
and W. We look like toasted cuttle-fish 
in fuzzes. 


Prax. The Chaplain brings the vic- 
tims. Cats will do. 
Pass to front places. Ariphrades, 
keep still! 
= and sit. Who will address 
us 
ist W. I! 
Prax. Then wear the Spokesman’s 


wreath, with all good luck 
1st W. I’m ready. 
Prax. Then proceed 
Ist W. Before the drinks? 


* * * 


Prax. Go back and take your 
You’re marked a zero. 


seat 


Prax. Is there some other woman wants 
to speak? 

and W. I! 

Prax. Come take the Speaker’s Gar- 


land. Things are doing! 
Enunciate both virilely and nobly 
Propped with a manly pose upon that 
cane! 
and W. I would prefer some other 
some practiced speaker— 


Should advocate great measures. I'd 
retire 

In quiet. But now, with all the pow- 
ers I have, 


I move the prohibition of water-tanks 
In wine-shops. By our Goddesses, ‘tis 
wrong ! 


Prax. “By Goddesses!” You've made 
a break, poor woman. 
and W. A break? From me you heard 


no word of “Drinks.” ; 
Prax, Your speech was all all right 
“alright” until 


You used that woman’s oath “By 
Goddesses.” 
and W. I'll make it “By Apollo” then. 
Prax. Take care! 
When I conduct rehearsals for a 
Meeting 
Procedure shall not move a single 


ste 
That is not strictly Parliamentary. 
2nd W. Replace my Speaker’s Crown. 
I'll try again. 
I think I’m practiced letter-perfect 
now :— 
It seemeth right, dear women here 
assembled— 
Prax. Us men you're calling WoMEN 
oh you wretch! 
ond W. The fault of yonder Ladies’ 
Man I spied 
Yon in the audience:—so thought on 
Women. 
Prax. Plague take you, too;—at least 
be seated please. 
Since two have failed, I’ take the 
Speaker’s Wreath _ 
And do my own reciting. 
To the gods I pray 
For all success in carrying my meas 


ures. 





My interest in this Nati 

a aan 
e same as you, with i 

tnd =. Seriousness 

ar these State responsibiliti 

For I behold this country has toe 
her Y Has to serye 

Officials all corrupt. If one j 

For just a day, for ten he pa. 


rupter ; 
And then you try another. He'll do 
worse, 
* a on 
ist W. By Aphrodite, that’: 
long anak _° os 
Prax. You’ve mentioned A phrodite, 


woman’s god ;— 
A nice turn you'd have done us 
the meeting! 
Ist W. There had I said it not. 
Prax. Don’t get the habit 
But to continue :—They debated war: 
Peace-treaties must be made, or 
— s sure.” 
reaties were made ;—a i 
abrogated !|— ‘= 
i Minister that favored ran and 
id. 
There was the ship-discussion. Poor 
men favored ;— 
Rich men and farmers said we'd ships 
enough. 
You were the foes of Corinth, she of 
you ;— 
Now they’re the best of fellows, so be 
you. 
You voted Argy dunce; 
wise man! 
Once our Salvation glimpsed us; but 
our Safety’s Self, 
7. Thrasybulus, now gets not one 
id. 
1st W. A comprehensible speaker! 
Prax. An encore! 
For all these fickle ups and downs the 
blame 
Is yours, ye citizens, who gladly draw 
Your public pay for private graft is 
council ;— 
The State, like Aesimus, goes tipsy on. 
— my motion, there is safety 
still: 
I move we pass the city over to— 
Tue Women. They in al! our homes 
have proved 
Efficient managing economists. 
Ist W. Well said, By Zeus; well put 
and W. Speak on, good sit 
Prax. Better than we in manners aft 
our women, 
And that I’ll prove. You wil 
not catch them trying 
Experimental fads. But Athens’ Me 
Will never dare let well enough alone 
With ever new experiments to try. 
The women cook as in the good olf 


Jerome a 


** * 


ays; 
They carry bundles as in the good ol 
days; 
They go to worship as in the good ol 
days; 
They make us cookies as in the goo 
old days; 
+ * » 


They like confections as in the gool 
old days; 

They have their flirtations as in 
good old days 
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To these good paragons pass o’er the 
State 

Without conditions, or investigations 

What they will do with it. Just let 
them rule, 

Only remembering this: That they 
are mothers 

And never will allow their soldier- 
sons 


To suffer. s 6 8 
1 omit their other virtues. Vote 
them in, 


And ye shall all live happy ever after. 


it W. Darling Praxagora, good! and 
clever too. 

Where did you ever learn to do so 
well? 

Prax. In war time once I left my 
country home 


And moved with husband to Town 
Meeting Street. 
There I could hear the Orators, and 
learned. ; 
ist W. So not in vain your cleverness 
and sense, 
For, if you carry through the scheme 


you have, ; 
We women’ll make you General at 
once. 
* * * 
and W. All plans are prearranged and 


good save one: : 
What method shall we lift our hands 


to vote? ; ; 
More wonted we to lift our toes in 
dances. 
Prax. Voting’s no easy matter. We 


must lift 
A single hand above a short-sleeved 


arm. 

Come now, adjust the skirts in man- 
nish mode: 

Tie on your Spartan shoes, and 
quickly too, 


As you have seen your Master when 
they started 

For Public Meeting or to see a man; 

When that disguise is right, tie on the 


beards ; 

And, when ye have the beards exactly 
fitted, 

Fling on your backs the very manly 
shawls 


Ye robbed your husbands of; then on 
their canes 
Take gentlemanly poses and march off 
Singing the Old Folks Music. Imitate 
The honest gait of farmers 
and W. Well advised! 
And we're the ones to take the lead 
I’m thinking 
That other women from the country- 
districts. 
Will also take a short cut to the Pnyx. 
Prax. Be expeditious, for the custom is 
That tardy comers to the Meeting 


Place ‘ 
May trot back home without one pen- 
ny'’s pay 
* * * 


SCENE TWO 


[Enter Burryrus from Prax AGORA’S 
house. 
Blepyrvs What’s doing? Where on 


earth’s my lady gone? . 
It cets toward morning and she’s not 
sight 
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Long stayed I nearly sick upon my 


ed, 

Then looked for coat and slippers; 
but ‘twas dark, 

And since my own I could not feel 
or find, 

And since I heard excitements at my 
door-way, 

I hurried on this house-gown of my 
wife’s, 

And, for my toes, her little orient 
shoes. 

One thing’s as good as another in the 
night; 

It’s far too dark for any eye to see. 
A sorry fool was I to take a wife 

At my age. I deserve the penalties. 

Tonight she’s out upon some mischief 
bent. 


[Enter a neighbor, a husband.] 


Neighbor. Who's here? Is this 
neighbor, Blepyrus? 
I swear it is the very man himself. 
What’s all that yellow? Has Cinesias 
Brought the contagion of his jaun- 
diced hues? 
Blep. No, I have merely stepped out- 
side my door 
In this loose saffron thing my lady 
wears. 
Neigh. But where’s your own coat? 
Blep. That I cannot tell. 
I searched the but it 
wasn’t there. 
Neigh. Then can’t you make your wife 
go hunt it up? 
Blep. She happens not to be at home. 
She’s found 
Some loop-hole—given me the slip, in 
fact, 
Engaged, I fear, with some progres- 
sive faction. 


my 


bed-clothes, 


Neigh. Exactly my case! By the Sea- 
god, take 
My sympathy. The wife I live with’s 
gone 
And taken the costume that I used to 
wear. 
That’s not the worst; she hasn't left 
my shoes,— 
At least I can not find them any- 
where. 
Blep. Nor I my Spartan boots, by 
Dionysus. 
I’ve ventured out with just these 


stage-shoes on. 
Neigh. What’s up? Some friend of 
hers is giving a Breakfast 
And so invited her? 


Blep. I’d thought of that. 
es 
Neigh. I ought to be getting to the 


Public Meeting 
If I can find my coat—my only-est 


one. 
Blep. I also, were I only well enough. 
[Enter Curemes.) 
Chremes. What are you doing in that 
lady’s tunic? a 
Blep. I happened on it in*the dark 
inside. 
But where can you have come from? 


Chr From Town Meeting. 
Blep. Adjovrned already? 
Chr. Yes, "twas early through. 


’Twas fun to see the tardy marked 
chalk-red. 
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got your fee for going? 
ak’ ‘Wish I had. 
bam time, I blush to say, 1 came too 
ate 
And so brought nothing back except 
a minus. 
Blep. And why so late? 
Chr. So vast the crowd of persons 
As ne'er before had thronged upon 
Pnyx Hill. 
And as | gazed I thought them all in 
seeming 
Like indoor shop-keepers. 
actly that ;— 
But the Meeting was with pale-com- 
plexioned folk 
So full, that I and others got no fee. 
Blep. Is yet there place and pay for me? 


Blep. You 
Chr. 


Not ex- 


hr. How so? 
Not even if you'd gone on time, by 
Zeus, 
At second rooster-crow. 
Blep. Me miserable! 


Come, mourners, mourn for me though 
still I live; 
If my Town-Meetnng fee is lost,— 
then all! 
But for 
crowd 
At early hours? 
Chr. Because the powers that be 
Determined this the time to bring the 
problem 
Of the saving of our State before the 
Meeting. 
Blind Neocleides felt his way to speak. 
The people wouldn’t listen. 
*> * * 


what reason the unusual 


And after that a very pretty youth 
And pale, like Nicias, sprang upon the 


platform, 

There to address the people. He tried 
to say 

We ought to let the Women govern 
Athens. 


Then hubbub rose. Some raised their 
shouts in favor: 
Those were the pale-faced shop folk. 
But the farmers 
Were quite as loud against it. 
Blep. They had sense! 
Chr. And also a minority. He kept on 
With compliments for the Women, 
but for you 
The opposite. 


Chr. 


* * 7 


“Woman,” says he, “is a thing 
high-browed to bursting, 
And money-fingered. She tells not 
abroad 
The secrets her 
monies ;”— 
While you and I blab all the senate 
secrets. 
Blep. By heavens, that’s one truth the 
speaker told. 
Chr. He said that girls would loan each 
other things, 
Clothing and trinkets, money, dishes, 
too, 
Without a witness or a guarantee, 
Returning loans without repudiation. 


of ritual cere- 


He said most men repudiate their 
debts. 
Blep. They surely do—with witnesses 


against them. 
Chr “No women 
prosecutors ; 


blackmailers! no 
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None that robs the state,” said he, 
and then 
Made many other eulogies of Women. 
Blep. Well, what was voted? 
Chr. Trust the city to them! 
The only thing the nation hasn’t tried. 


Blep. That motion carried? 
Chr. Even as I say. 
Blep. Is everything upon their shoul- 
ders now 
That citizens once cared for? 
hr. Even so. 
Blep. No more I’m on the jury—but 


the lady? 
No more shall you support your 
boys—the lady. 

Blep. No more need groan the work 
days’ dawning hours? 
Chr. Such interests shall now 

the women, 
While you unmurmuring lie abed at 
home. 

Blep. A dreadful thing is government 
by force 
Chr. Yet if it 
consents, 
There runs a 
fathers 
That all the senseless measures we 

contrive 
Turn out at least 
merit. 
So may things prosper, Athena and 
ye gods! 
I'm going. May you have good health 
Blep You too. | Exeunt) 


SCENE THREE 
Praxagora. This business, fellow 
en, has come out 
For us as luckily as we had planned. 
Now, quick, before a single Man can 
see us 
Throw the disguises off. 
sandals, 
Untie the knotted Spartan fastenings 
And drop those canes. You, Madame, 
for your part 
Shall keep these dames in order. As 
for me 
I'll slip indoors a minute, ‘ere my hus 
band knows, 
And leave him his himation 
got it, 
And all his other things, I had to take 
Chorus. So everything's done you sug 
gested to do 
You have but to continue suggestion 
For whatever shall seem advantageous 
to you 
Is accepted by us without question 
You're the cleverest woman we ever 
have met 
"Mid the cleverest 
found yet 
Praxagora. Stand loyal ard true to the 
very new government 
As today by your votes indicated, 
And each one of you by my gracious 
intent 
For a Cabinet place shall be slated 
As ye stood by like Men in the voting 
turmoil, 
Ye shall prove: “To the 
longeth the spoil.” 


Chr. 


conceril 


profits Athens, Man 


certain saying of our 


to better than our 


wom 


Away with 


where | 


women we evcr 


Victor be- 


Blep. Whence come, Praxagora? 
Prax What's that to you? 
Blep. “What's that to me?” is but a 


silly question 
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Whither at 
forth,— 
And with my own himation upon you? 
Prax. A woman intimate, a friend of 
mine 
Had sent for me—was sick. 


early dawn in_ silence 


* * * 


Blep. You might have told me. 
Some mischief lies therein. 
Prax. No, by the Goddesses ! 
But, just as I was, | started for my 
friend 


Who sent and begged that I by all 
means come 
Blep. You really should have worn 


your own clothes though; 
You left me stripped with just your 
gROssamer on 


You left me lik« 


a corpse that lies in 


State, 

Only without the funeral vase and 
flowers 

Prax. Yes; it was cold, and I’m not 


over-strong ; 
So to avoid a chill I took your wraps, 
Yet left you snug in mattresses and 
blankets, 
My darling Man. 


Blep Besides, my Spartan boots 

Ran off with you; and what about my 
cane? 

Prax. To keep your coat from robber 


men I played 
That I was you; so wore your shoes’ 
disguise 
Clumping along with these two feet 
of mine, 
While on the paving-stones rang out 
your staff 
Blep. You know you've lost me some 
good pounds of flour, 
The price of which I'd have got at that 
Town Meeting? 
Prax. You needn't worry; 
out well 
Blep. The meeting? 
Prax. No, my woman friend is well. 
But has there been a Meeting? 


all has come 


Blep Don’t you know? 
I told you yesterday. 

Prax Oh, I remember. 

Blep. And do you know what's voted? 

Prax No, I swear. 

Blep. You sat with friends to chew 


some pretty gossip 
While suffrage unto womankind was 
voted! 


Prax. To do what? Weave? 

Blep Nay, but to rule! 
Prax. Rule what? 
Blep. The sum and whole of all that 


makes the nation 
Prax. By Aphrodite, a blessed city thus 
For all the future 


slep Why? 
Prax For many reasons 
Since never for the future shall one 
dare 
To bring disgrace on Athens; nowhere 
graft, 
Nowhere false witnessing 
Blep My living’s gone then. 
Chorus. Permit, dear sir, the madam to 


continue 
Prax. No laundry-thieves ; 
your neighbor; 
No being poor; no going naked nei 
ther; 


no envying 


No more mad language; no more pay- 

ing debts! ’ 

Chorus. That's great, | 
great—if only true. 


swear that’s 
Prax. Now. please, let no one interfere, 
Or hiss disapprobation, 
Until ye understand and hear 
Our purpose for this nation; 
For I shall move that all men share 
Their goods in close communion, 
And all men live on common fare, 
With rich and poor in union; 
Not one man own a lot of land, 
Another not a grave-span; 
Not one man keep a servant-band, 
The other not one slave-man 
One common livelihood I'll give 
To all sorts and conditions; 
So poor and rich alike shall live 
Blep. Let me express suspicions— 
Prax No; give me my innings for 
making it plain: 
We'll vote common the pastures and 
grain-lands, 
And anything else that a fellow might 


gain, 
Like moneys, on islands or main 

lands; 
And then from this treasure, made 


common to all, 
We'll provide for your suppers and 
dinners, 
With stewardship 
small, 
And equals to saints as to sinners, 
Blep. But how with the fellow that 
owneth no land 
Sut silver and gold, hidden treasure? 
Prax. That too he must bring, at the 
Nation’s demand, 
To be used at the 
pleasure. 


wise, generosity 


Commonwealth’s 


Blep. But he won't bring it in. He'll 
be ready to swear 
That he doesn’t own any posses- 


sions. 
That'll be quite 
you’re aware, 
Have been all of his business con- 
cessions. 
No good would it do him to play 
thus unfair. 
Why mightn’t he benefit by it? 
Where no man has nothing and 
all men a share 
There would be no temptation to try 


dishonest, but s0, 


Prax. 


Blep. 


Prax 


it. 
There'll be bread, fish and cakes, 


clothes, clothes and wine free 25 
air, 

Wreathes, pease—and no money to 
buy it; 


So that hiding one’s treasure is not 
worth the care; 
That’s plain logic, and you can’t get 
by it 
: . * * 


Blep. I swear that cases may be yet 
Suppose a naughty debtor 
Should just repudiate his debt 
Prax. Our system will not let a 
Poor fellow owe a single bill; 
And men’s ideas grown broader 
Acknowledge All own All!—Who’'d 
steal 
In this New Social Order? 
Blep. If assault and battery arise 


Without a fine resulting, 
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Won't every kind of crime and vice 
Grow rampant and insulting? 
Prax. The punishment for that shall 


Deprive the man of rations. 
Not rampant nor insulting he 

Who gets stomach-flagellations. 
Blep. And will there be no thieves in 

sight? 

Prax. Who'll steal what’s his already’ 
Blep. No robber-hold-ups in the night? 
Prax. Keep home o’ nights. Be steady. 
Blep. Suppose I’ve business down the 

I often have— 


street. 
Prax. Go do it 
And pass your purse to all you meet: 
The robbers won't go through it 
But will step with you to the Govern 
ment Seat 
And fill it or renew it 
Blep. That’s eloquent, by 
Then what will 
of-the-Lot ! 
Prax. In the Market Place I shall set i: 
Near the bust of the Statesman 
Patriot 
And for every citizen let it 
Determine the choice of the 
he’s got 
At the table, and when he shall get 


* * * 
Blazes ! 


become of the Urn 


lettei 


it 
When a fellow draws Beta he'll find 
he is set 
At the Blessed Basilica table; 
If he draws only Theta he'll only be 
let 
Seize the second-best place, if he’s 
able, 
While the man who draws Kappa will 
have to move down 
To the Korn-Dealers’ Police-Pavilion 


Blep. Is that Kappa for “Cops?” 
Prax. No; your Kappa’s for “Clown!” 
Blep. But what'll become of the million 


Poor chaps that may draw not a let- 
ter at all? 
Will they drive them away 
the eating? 
Oh, that is a thing that can never 
befall. 
There’s enough 
of repeating. 
So when a man’s full, with a wreath 
on his head 


trom 
Prax. 
chance 


and some 


He'll march home amid _ torches 
ablazing, 
When his excellent lady shall put him 
to bed. 


How suits you our scheme? 
Beyond praising! 
Now then I'll to the Market 
Square away, 
There to appraise the property turned 


Blep 
Prax 


in; 

I'll need a clear-voiced Herald Lady 
too, 

For, since I’m chosen Madame Presi 
dent, 


My pleasant duty is to give a supper, 
And yours to test the Socialistic feast, 


Blep. Already comes the feasting? 
Prax. Yes, at once 
Blep. Please let us follow closely after 


you 

And I shall then be gazed at while 
men say: 

“Tis the Presidentess’ 
Only see!” 


Husband. 
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C.L. S.C. ROUND TABLE 


In the 


Home Reading of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 


i a. a C.) Classical, English, American, and Continental European subjects 
are covered in a four years’ course of which each year is complete in itself. 
The Round Table Department contains study helps and other items of interest. 


The required reading in this magazine is on pages 499-502 inclusive. 





Camp Fire Girls of Ogden (Utah) Occupied a Tent During the Whole Chautauqua Assem- 


bly of 1913. 

The Ogden, Utah, Circle has enjoyed 
an address on Greek art by Prof. Byron 
Cummings of the Utah State University. 
The president, Mrs. Georgira Marriott, 
writes, “I wish I could enthuse every- 
one with the desire to read the C. L 
S. C. Some of our 
miles out in the country but so far they 
have attended every meeting. We had 
a great treat in Prof. Cummings’s ad- 


members live ten 


dress ” 


x * * 


4 C. L. S. C. was organized in the 
High School Auditorium, Walton, New 


York. Miss Mina Shepard was elected 
president 
** * 
The former Circle in Walton pre 
sented the High School with two 


framed pictures which grace the walls 
of the principal’s office, and are a tes 
the 
Chautauqua and the school “powers.” 


timonial of close interest between 


*_* * 


One of our Chautauquans, a mission- 


The Boy Scouts of Ogden acted as 


Messergers for the Assembly 

China, writes of her 
ventures with the C, L. S. C 
She spoke 
preciation of The Chautauquan article 


ary in Kutien, 
various 
with 


Course. special ap 


and pictures of far away readers. One 
of the staff at the Mission Station gave 
a lecture on the Chautauqua book, “The 
this 
hard-working missionaries had evenings 


Friendly Stars” summer. These 
on Palestine and Browning and Steven- 
“the 


was well filled with meetings of various 


son, “In fact,” she says, summer 
kinds, religiovs and educational. I en 
joy the C. L. S.C. It is very helpful 
indeed. The Efficiencygrams are 


August 7, I 


practise 


good. 
committed and hope I may 
farsighted- 
small near-by dis 
I need that.” 


** * 


‘Develop a mental 
ness that does rot see 


turbances.’ 


Already circles are planning celebra- 
1914 wh? 
summer. All who 
can do so will go, of course, to Chau 
tauqua, New York, or to some other 
assembly for “recognition,” but there 
will be many home festivities as well 


tions to honor the members 


will graduate this 


, 
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Love Triumphant 


Helen’s lips are drifting dust; 

fion is consumed with rust; 

All the galleons of Greece 

Drink the ocean’s dreamless peace; 
Lost was Solomon's purple show 
Restless Centuries ago; 

Stately Empires wax and wane— 
Babylon, Barbary, and Spain ;— 
Only one thing, undefaced 

Lasts, though all the worlds lie waste 
And the Heavens are overturned. 
—Dear, how long ago we learned! 


There’s a sight that blinds the sun, 
Sound that lives when sounds are done, 
Music that rebukes the birds, 
Language lovelier than words, 

Hue and scent that shame the rose 
Wine no earthly vineyard knows, 
Silence stiller than the shore 

Swept by Charon's stealthy oar, 
Ocean more divinely free 

Than Pacific’s boundless sea,— 

Ye who love have learned it true. 
—Dear how long ago we knew! 
Frederick Lawrence Knowles. 





The Manuscript of Hugh Wynne 


The manuscript of the late Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell's “Hugh Wynne” is on 
view at the library of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, in a glass 
case just inside the main entrance. The 
Manuscript is in the form of a bound 
yolume, upon the flyleaf of which ap- 
pears in his own writing Dr. Mitchell’s 
gift of the original papers to the Uni- 
versity. 
“This, the manuscript of ‘Hugh 
Wynne,’ I have been over and over 
asked to sell. Other requests to deposit 
it in, or give it to, certain libraries 
have been made by librarians who are 
good enough to think it has value. I 
have thovght it proper, therefore, at the 
solicitation of our own librarian to de- 
posit this manuscrint in the library of 
the Uriversity of Pennsylvania. 
“April, 1907. 

“S. Weir Mitchell.” 





“Have ye iver noticed how a crab 
does be walkin’ backwards most av th’ 
time? Well, accordin’ to th’ laws av 
Nature, ’t will only be a matter av time 
till they 'Il be gettin’ heads on th’ other 
ind to be seein’ where they’re goin’. "T 
is that makes ivvolution. . . . Nature is 
a wonderful thing whin ye come to 
study it..—From Charles D. Stewart’s 
“The Fugitive Blacksmith.” 











—| 


“Said the little Eohippus, 
‘I am going to be a horse! 
And on my middle finger-nails 
To run my earthly course!” 


A Weekly Newsmagazine 
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TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


A Text-sook oF Domestic SCIENCE. 
Matilda G. Campbell. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 90 cents. 

The author is instructor in home econ- 
omics in a high school and brings to 
her task a knowledge of foods, their 
nutritive values and the best ways of 
preparation. She has written, it would 
seem, with especial reference to a prac- 
tical training for the average woman of 
an average income. This feature makes 
it a valuable text book not only for 
students in various schools but for the 
housewife who wants to understand the 
science of food and nutrition. The re- 
cipes commend themselves to women 
who consider food a body builder rather 
than a table decoration. We recom- 
mend this book to the housekeeper who 
wants a practical course in domestic sci- 
ence. As a text-book for the school 
room, it is comprehensive, concise and 
practical in all particulars. 


Foops AND HouseHOLD MANAGEMENT. 
By Kinne and Cooley. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


In this stressful time, the housewife, 
endeavoring to steer her craft success- 
fully between the Scylla of high prices 
and the Charybdis of poor living, seizes 
on every hint from those who are scien- 
tifically investigating the cost of foods, 
and their relative value in the dietary. 
This volume, a companion to “Shelter 
and Clothing” by the same authors, who 
are professors of Household Arts Edu- 
cation in the Teachers College of Co- 
lumbia University, is intended primaril 
for use as a text book in the high 
school and normal school. However, on 
account of its practical, as well as scien- 
tific presentation of the subject matter; 
many homemakers, who have not had 
the advantage of such a course, will add 
it to their libraries. To the woman, 
who wishes to operate her home as her 
husband does his business, this book will 
prove the guide and help she needs 
Besides a thorough and detailed study 
of foods, their production, sanitation, 
cost, nutritive value, preparation and 
serving, it deals with the household 
budget and accounts. methods of buying, 
housewifery and laundering. The vol- 
ume contains, also, about 160 tested re- 
cipes. 


Tre Scroo. mn THE Home. TALKS 
WITH PARENTS AND TEACHERS ON IN- 
Tensive Cup Tratninc. Adolph A. 
Berle. New York: Moffat, Yard and 
Company. $1.00 net. 

Prof. Berle declares he does not be- 

lieve in nor encourage infant “prodi- 

gies,” child wonders, baby freaks or any 
abnormal mental precocities. But he 
does advocate that mental enrichment 
should begin in the very earliest stage 
of the child's life, that even play may 
be a means of gathering knowledge, 
that mental masteries should be as 
keen delights as athletic victories now 
are, that the abiding principles of hu- 
man knowledge should be stored in the 


childish mind when most parents are 
giving nothing but baby talk. He ad- 
vocates careful teaching of pronuncia- 
tion, a rich knowledge of words which 
means a vocabulary extending even to 
polysyllables; home conversation in- 
cluding topics of nation and world in- 
terest; some accurate knowledge of 
botany instead of mere phrases about 
“pretty flowers.” In short that the 
child’s mind be filled with factual knowl- 
edge instead of rubbish, and that this 
be done in such a way that the child 
finds the keenest zest in it. He gives 
an interesting illustration of how dolls 
may be used to “play” history. He as- 
serts that he has tried this method with 
his own and other children and has 
saved them from three to five years 
which most children “lose” in schools 
and moreover that this home training 
before school days will give not only a 
fund of knowledge but increased mental 
powers and greater capability of sus- 
tained mental effort. 


A History oF Epucation 1n MOopern 
Times. By Frank Pierrepont Graves, 
Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.10. 

This book has been written to complete 

a series of three volumes upon the his- 

tory of Education, but it can be used 

independently of any previous publica- 
tion. 

More attention is given to educational 
movements than educational reformers. 
The author lays great emphasis upon 
educational institutions and practices 
rather than upon theoretical develop- 
ment. 

The book is intended for use in the 
United States, three chapters are de- 
voted to the rise of our educational 
system. It may serve as a text book or 
a work of reference. But whatever tne 
particular purpose it may be made to 
serve, the liberal citation of sources and 
the selected lists of supplementary read- 
ing should prove of considerable value. 


Principtes OF SeconDARY EDUCATION, 
By Charles De Garmo. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

Prof. Charles De Garmo of Cornell 

University tries to show the rapid de- 

velopment in some aspects of the Ameri- 

can high school. The author emphasizes 
particularly the pressure brought to beir 
upon the high school to compel it to 
alter somewhat fundamentally its lead- 
ing purpose. especially with respect to 
vocational ends. This powerful modern 
movement calls for a re-examination of 
educational principles in the light of 
present conditions. High school leaders 
seem to desire a perspective of the 
whole situation, in order to estimate 
correctly the validity of the respective 
claims of general and special education. 

To meet this need for perspective the 

six chapters upon “Basic Ideals for Edu- 

cational Progress” have been given. 

They consider progress in education 

from the following standpoints: pros- 
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2 The :92-page Annual Home Decora 
tion Number of THE CRAFTSMAN 
—a golden treasury of the newest things 
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3 A Coupon entitling you to Craftsman 
Service (by experts) on any two home 


making problems 
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CHAUTAUQUA BOOKS WANTED—We will 

pay 25 cents each and postage for good 
second-hand copies of the following Chautau- 
qua books: Hochdoerfer’'s “German Litera- 
ture;” Lavell’s “Italian Cities;” Warren's 
“Ten Frenchmen of. the Nineteenth Century ;” 
Joy’s “Men and Cities of Italy;” Lawson's 
“Ideals in Greek Literature.” Send postpaid, 
thickly wrapped with bill, to Chautauqua 
Press, Chautauqua, New York. 


What We Will Send You 


Craftsman Houses,’ 
by Gustav Stickley giving selected mode! 
- An interiors and details of 
real Craftsman homes™1!22 illustrations 


The Chautauquan 





A TRILOGY 


Upon a Theme 
Vital to the 


HUMAN RACE 


THE TRUE THOUGHT OF 








MARRIAGE 

THE TRUE THOUGHT OF 
THE HOME 

THE TRUE THOUGHT OF 
THE CHILD 


By JOHN MILTON SCOTT 
Price, 15c per copy, or the three for 36c 


In this day and age, in which there 
is so much discussion, dissension and 
shadow thrown upon so important a 
subject as that of marriage and the 
home, this is a timely and worthy 
group of booklets. In them the author 
beautifully portrays the purpose, the 
truth and the sanctity of true mar- 
riage, the home and the child 


Of the first The Christian Work and 


Evangelist says 


“We wish such a little book could be 
put into the hands of every couple 
about to found a home. It is one of 
the most thoughtful statements on the 
subject that has recently appeared and 
sets marriage in such a true and fine 
light as a beautiful opportunity to 
render an inestimable service to hu- 
manity that it can not help but im- 
press every reader.” 


The other two are only just from the 
press 





The Nunc Licet Press 


920 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 








The WRITERS MAGAZINE 


A Journal of Information for Lit- 
erary Workers. Helps you Write, Re- 
write and Sell. 

Keeps you in Constant Touch with 
the Markets. 

No writer can afford to be 
a copy on his desk. 
$1.50 a year Trial 
months 40 cents. 

32 Union Square, East, New York City 


without 


subscription 3 











CHAUTAUQUA - POST - CARDS 


Artistic colored views of Amphitheater, 
Colonnade, Denominational Houses, 
Arcade, Hall of Philosophy, The Pier, 
Chautauqua Lake, etc. etc. A dozen 
of these Chautauqua Views makes a 
fine collection. joc ser dozen postpaid. 


CHAUTAUQUA - BOOK - STORE 


perity; health; general or cultural edy. 
cation; special or vocational education: 
eugenics and euthenics; and the recipro. 
cal relations that should exist between 
individuals and social groups The 
prominent purpose of the remainder of 
the book is to reveal inherent and com. 
parative educational value of the bes 
possible combination of studies now de. 
manded in the various curricula. It jg 
a good book for the student of econom. 
ics as well as for the high school teacher 


Tue EicutH Huspanp. By Mary 
Howell Beecher. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Company. $1.25 net. 


A valueless tale based on the Apocry- 
phal story of the daughter of Raguel 
who “hath been given to seven men 
who all died in the marriage chamber” 


Tue Brste Story anv Its Tpracuine 
FOR ‘CHILDREN. By Baroness Freda 
De Knopp. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company. $2.50. 

“Traveling in Italy, I learned to feel 

that most of its art treasures may be 

regarded as a beautiful Biblical picture. 
book,” says the author of this volume 
handsomely illustrated by colored re- 
productions of Italian pictures. The 
desire to give to young people and to 
busy people a combination of fine art 
with a simple synopsis of the books of 
both the Old and the New Testaments 
brought to birth this effort to simplify 
the Bible. There will be many who 
think that a translation which follows 
the original closely yet is in language 
simpler than either the King James ver- 
sion or the Revised is more desirable 
both for young and old. There is more 
than one that is competent to place in 
the reader’s hands the real Bible and not 

a summary. But if one wants a sum- 

mary this book has its value. 


Tue Nomap or THE NINE Lives. By 

A. Frances Frisbe. Boston: Sher- 

man, French and Company. $1 net. 
A plea for kindness toward cats, and 
especially for a thoughtfulness which 
will prevent their being left uncared 
for in family migrations to the coun 
try and back again, is this autobiog- 


raphy of a 
Thomas 


brave and adventurous 


Highways Club 


The suggestions of the following pro- 
gram the current events 
discussed in the Highways and Byways 
of this number 


are based on 


1. Review of the Panama Tolls ques- 


tion. 

2. Discussion. “How will the proposed 
rural credit legislation affect our 
state?” 


3. Roll Call. Practical suggestions for 
the advancement of peace. 


4. Two-minute Sketches of the history 
of the English political problems of 
the moment. 
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ion; | Mrs. Glendower Evans, president You Can Weigh 
1pto- B she Massachusetts Commission o1 an elg 
wens Exactly What 


The Minimum \\ age Boards (who spoke at 
t of @ Chautauqua in 1912) headed the dele- 
com- § gation of working women who appealed 
best J i) President Wilson in behalf of Wo- 
man Suffrage on February 2, at the 


You Should 


You can— I know you can, because I have 
reduced 32,000 women and have built up ~ \ 
that many more—scientifically, naturally, without 
drugs, in the privacy of their own rooms. 


You Can Be So Well! 


if you only knew how well! I build up your vitalicy 

at the same time I strengthen your heart action; 
teach you how to breathe, to stand, walk and relieve 
such ailments as 








It is ~ —_ — 
10m- White House. The Washington cor 


cher, B respondent says: 


Mary Mrs. Evans reminded the President 
man, | that when she went to Sea Girt during 
the pre-election campaign to urge him 
ery. J to support the woman suffrage move- 
gue] ment, his reply had been that he was 
men § then a candidate and could not make 


\ Nervousness, Torpid Liver, Constipation, 
yer” | so palpable a plea for votes. 


Indigestion, Etc. 
One pupil writes: “I weigh 83 pounds less, and I have gained 
wonderfully in strength.”” Another says: “Last May I weigned 
100 pounds, this May I weigh 126 and oh! I feel SO WELL.” 
Won't you sit down and write now for my FREE booklet? Don’t 
wait, you may forget it. I have had a wonderful experience 
and I should like to tell you about it. 


u*® anna Cocroft, Det. 19, 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


“You seemed then, Mr. President,” 
1ING B she said, “so far in advance of what 
reda § had been said on the subject, as to lead 
Dut- us to believe you were almost on our 
side. We had hoped you would go the 
feel ¢ whole way.” 












































b.. “But then, you see,” broke in the Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She is the recognized authority on the scientific care 
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ory impressio s bound to manny e a profound press charges. " Address “Chautauquan,” Smerican, , Authors Aeseciation, 207 ~Astor 
ssion upon any par y.” Chautauqua, N. A eater Z ew Yor 
of 
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POPULAR TRAVEL BOOKS AND PAPERS 


INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE READING JOURNEYS. EXCELLENT WINTER READING MATERI- 
AL FOR INDIVIDUALS AND CLUBS 





Reading Journey in Central Europe Reading Journey Through Spain....(Paper) $.50 
(Paper) $.50, (Cloth) $1.00 By John D. Fitz-Gerald, Ph.D. 
FI A walk in nome, A Gondola Ride through Venice, The Spain of today with its background of History, In- 
orence in Art and Story, Zigzag Journey Through Italy, stitutions, Literature and Art, 150 photographs. Personal 
Alt —g <3 The Land of Luther, Ne Through the observations of a Spanish-American authority. 
Seuthern Black Forest, Among the Alps, A rip Down the 
Rhine. Bibliography, etc 








I Sins occa (Paper) $.50, (Cloth) $1.00 
A reading journey by Shailer Mathews, D.D., Dean 

, oc , : Divinity School, University of Chicago; president Federa- 
A reading journey through this interesting and romantic tion of Churches. 

land, studying conditions as to intelligence, religious senti- . . a . 

ment, morality, fitness for self government. Review ques- Incomparable aid and incentive to Bible study. Re- 

tiens, program outlines, etc. markable collection of illustrations. 


ie eg a ea ae (Paper) $.50 
By E. H. Rlichfelde 








Reading Journey Through Scotland (Paper) $.50 Egypt 





Ee ee Pe Paper 1.50 
By Josephine Helena Short wn? © 

200 pages, & illustrations. Sidelights, bibliographies, A nine article reading journey by the noted professor 
authors, and programs for individual or club use. of Egyptology, James Henry Breaste 





ALSO THESE READING JOURNEYS, PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, BIBLIOGRAPHIES, NOTES, ETC. 





Dee CPUROR, Dine BEWIREIE) .ccccccccccccccecececcccces $1.50 GERMANY (Paper, four mumbers)..............0--es++ we 





7s. 
LONDON (Paper, nine mumbers)............0seceeeeeeee $1.50 — BELGIUM (Paper, nine numbers). .$1.30 
SOUTH AMERICA (Paper, nine numbers)........--..-- $1.50 ORIENT (Paper, nine numbers) ...........cccccsccccseses $1.50 
HOLLAND AND BELGIUM (Paper, eleven numbers) ..$2.00 SPIRIT OF THE ORIENT (Paper, three numbers)....$ .s0 
SEE SR Se ee ae ed $ .25 ENGLISH CATHEDRALS (Paper, nine numbers)...... $1.50 
CHAUTAUQUA PRESS CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 


























THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
EDITED BY JAMES FLEMING HOSIC 





The English Journal is a professional magazine for school and college teachers. It is at once a clearing 
house of experience and opinion and the exponent of a new and progressive movement. It is supported 
by the leaders in every state. 


Among recent ard forthcoming articles are the following: The Teacher of English, by Franklin T. 
Baker; Grades that Explain Themselves, by Percy W. Long; A Course in Periodical Literature, by Allan 
Abbott; The Problem of the High School Play, by Thacher Guild; Two Experiments in Experience, by 
Charles A. Dawson; The Use of a Scale for Grading Compositions, by Edward L. Thorndike; Teaching 
English to Filipinos, by Helen Fee; The Organization of Instruction in Composition, by Samuel C. Earle; 
Preperation in English for Business, by Edward H. Webster; Literature Courses in the Small College, by 
Henry A. Burd. 


Each number of the Journal contains, in addition to leading articles, brief discussions in the Round 
Teble, editorials, news items, book reviews, and book notices. From time to time special reports and 
bibliographies are also included. 


Published monthly except in July and August. Subscription price $2.50. Single copies 30 cents each. 
Sample copy will be sent on request. 





ADDRESS: THE ENGLISH JOURNAL, 68th ST. AND STEWART AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 









































